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BRADLEY OR BERGSON? 

DR. BRADLEY has summed up his Weltanschauung in last 
October's Mind, in an article which for sincerity and brevity 
leaves nothing to be desired. His thought and Bergson's run par- 
allel for such a distance, yet diverge so utterly at last that a com- 
parison seems to me instructive. The watershed is such a knife- 
edge that no reader who leans to one side or the other can after 
this plead ignorance of the motives of his choice. 

Bradley 's first great act of candor in philosophy was his breaking 
loose from the Kantian tradition that immediate feeling is all dis- 
connectedness. In his "Logic" as well as in his "Appearance" he 
insisted that in the flux of feeling we directly encounter reality, and 
that its form, as thus encountered, is the continuity and wholeness 
of a transparent much-at-once. This is identically Bergson's doc- 
trine. In affirming the "endosmosis" of adjacent parts of "living" 
experience, the French writer treats the minimum of feeling as an 
immediately intuited much-at-once. 

The idealist tradition is that feelings, aboriginally discontinuous, 
are woven into continuity by the various synthetic concepts which 
the intellect applies. Both Bradley and Bergson contradict this 
flatly; and although their tactics are so different, their battle is the 
same. They destroy the notion that conception is essentially a uni- 
fying process. For Bergson all concepts are discrete; and though 
you can get the discrete out of the continuous, out of the discrete 
you can never construct the continuous again. Concepts, moreover, 
are static, and can never be adequate substitutes for a perceptual 
flux of which activity and change are inalienable features. Concepts, 
says Bergson, make things less, not more, intelligible, when we use 
them seriously and radically. They serve us practically more than 
theoretically. Throwing their map of abstract terms and relations 
round our present experience, they show its bearings and let us plan 
our way. 
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Bradley is just as independent of rationalist tradition, and is 
more thoroughgoing still in his criticism of the conceptual function. 
When we handle felt realities by our intellect they grow, according 
to him, less and less comprehensible; activity becomes inconstruable, 
relation contradictory, change inadmissible, personality unintel- 
ligible, time, space, and causation impossible— nothing survives the 
Bradleyan wreck. 

The breach which the two authors make with previous rationalist 
opinion is complete, and they keep step with each other perfectly 
up to the point where they diverge. Sense-perception first develops 
into conception ; and then conception, developing its subtler and more 
contradictory implications, comes to an end of its usefulness for both 
authors, and runs itself into the ground. Arrived at this conviction, 
Bergson drops conception— which apparently has done us all the 
good it can do ; and, turning back towards perception with its trans- 
parent multiplicity-in-union, he takes its data integrally up into 
philosophy, as a kind of material which nothing else can replace. 
The fault of our perceptual data, he tells us, is not of nature, but 
only of extent ; and the way to know reality intimately is, according 
to this philosopher, to sink into those data and get our sympathetic 
imagination to enlarge their bounds. Deep knowledge is not of the 
conceptually mediated, but of the immediate type. Bergson thus 
allies himself with old-fashioned empiricism, on the one hand, and 
with mysticism, on the other. His breach with rationalism could 
not possibly be more thorough than it is. 

Bradley's breach is just as thorough in its first two steps. The 
form of oneness in the flow of feeling is an attribute of reality which 
even the absolute must preserve. Concepts are an organ of mis- 
understanding rather than of understanding; they turn the "reality" 
which we "encounter" into an "appearance" which we "think." 
But with all this anti-rationalist matter, Bradley is faithful to his 
anti-empiricist manner to the end. Crude unmediated feelings shall 
never form a part of "truth." "Judgment, on our view," he 
writes, "transcends and must transcend the immediate unity of 
feeling upon which it can not cease to depend. Judgment has to 
qualify the real ideally. . . . This is the fundamental inconsistency 
of judgment, . . . for ideas can not qualify reality as reality is 
qualified immediately in feeling. . . . The reality as conditioned in 
feeling has been in principle abandoned, while other conditions have 
not been found. ' n 

Abandoned in "principle," Mr. Bradley says; and, in sooth, 
nothing but a sort of religious principle against admitting "untrans- 
f ormed ' ' feeling into philosophy would seem to explain his procedure 

1 Mind, October, 1909, p. 498. 
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from here onwards. "At the entrance of philosophy," he says, 
"there appears to be a point at which the roads divide. By the one 
way you set out to seek truth in ideas. . . . On this road what is 
sought is ideas, and nothing else is current. ... If you enter here 
you are committed to this principle. . . . [This] whole way doubtless 
may be delusion ; but, if you choose to take this way ... no possible 
appeal to designation [i. e., to feeling] in the end is permitted. . . . 
This I take to be the way of philosophy. ... It is not the way of life 
or of common knowledge, and to commit oneself to such a principle 
may be said to depend upon choice. The way of life starts from 
and in the end it rests on dependence upon feeling. . . . Outside of 
philosophy there is no consistent course but to accept the unintel- 
ligible. For worse or for better the man who stands on particular 
feeling must remain outside of philosophy. ... I recognize that in 
life and in ordinary knowledge one can never wholly cease to rest 
on this ground. But how to take over into ultimate theory and to 
use there this certainty of feeling, while still leaving that untrans- 
formed, I myself do not know. I admit that philosophy, as I con- 
ceive it, is one-sided. I understand the dislike of it and the despair 
of it while this its defect is not remedied. But to remedy the defect 
by imparting bodily into philosophy the 'this' and 'thine,' as they 
are felt, to my mind brings destruction on the spot." 2 

Mr. Bradley's "principle" seems to be only that of doggedly 
following a line once entered on to the bitterest of ends. We en- 
counter reality in feeling, and find that when we develop it into ideas 
it becomes more intelligible in certain definite respects. We then 
have "truth" instead of reality; which truth, however, pursued 
beyond a certain practical point, develops into the whole bog of 
unintelligibilities through which the critical part of "Appearance 
and Reality" wades. The wise and natural course at this point 
would seem to be to drop the notion that truth is a thoroughgoing 
improvement on reality, to confess that its value is limited, and to 
hark back. But there is nothing that Mr. Bradley, religiously loyal 
to the direction of development once entered upon, will not do sooner 
than this. Forward, forward, let us range ! He makes the desperate 
transconceptual leap, assumes beyond the whole ideal perspective an 
ultimate "suprarelational" and trans-conceptual reality in which 
somehow the wholeness and certainty and unity of feeling, which we 
turned our backs on forever when we committed ourselves to the 
leading of ideas, are supposed to be resurgent in transfigured form; 
and shows us as the only authentic object of philosophy, with its 
"way of ideas," an absolute which "can be" and "must be" and 
therefore "is." "It shall be" is the only candid way of stating its 

"Ibid., pp. 500-502. 
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relation to belief; and Mr. Bradley's statement comes very near to 
that. 

How could the elements of a situation be made more obvious? 
Or what could bring to a sharper focus the factor of personal choice 
involved ? 

The way of philosophy is not the way of life, Mr. Bradley admits, 
but for the philosopher, he continues, it seems to be all there is— 
which is like saying that the way of starvation is not the way of 
life, but to the starveling it is all there is. Be it so ! Though what 
obliges one to become either such a philosopher or such a starveling 
does not clearly appear. The only motive I can possibly think of for 
choosing to be a philosopher on these painful terms is the old and 
obstinate intellectualist prejudice in favor of universals. They are 
loftier, nobler, more rational objects than the particulars of sense. 
In their direction, then, and away from feeling, should a mind con- 
scious of its high vocation always turn its face. Not to enter life is a 
higher vocation than to enter it, on this view. 

The motive is pathetically simple, and any one can take it in. 
On the thin watershed between life and philosophy, Mr. Bradley 
tumbles to philosophy's call. Down he slides, to the dry valley of 
"absolute" mare's nests and abstractions, the habitation of the fic- 
titious suprarelational being which his will prefers. Never was 
there such a case of will-to-believe ; for Mr. Bradley, unlike other 
anti-empiricists, deludes himself neither as to feeling nor as to 
thought: the one reveals for him the inner nature of reality per- 
fectly, the other falsifies it utterly as soon as you carry it beyond the 
first few steps. Yet once committed to the conceptual direction, Mr. 
Bradley thinks we can 't reverse, we can save ourselves only by hoping 
that the absolute will re-realize unintelligibly and "somehow," the 
unity, wholeness, certainty, etc., which feeling so immediately and 
transparently made us acquainted with at first. 

Bergson and the empiricists, on the other hand, tumble to life's 
call, and turn into the valley where the green pastures and the clear 
waters always were. If in sensible particulars reality reveals the 
manyness-in-oneness of its constitution in so convincing a way, why 
then withhold, if you will, the name of "philosophy" from percep- 
tual knowledge, but recognize that perceptual knowledge is at any 
rate the only complete hind of knowledge, and let "philosophy" in 
Bradley's sense pass for the one-sided affair which he candidly con- 
fesses that it is. When the alternative lies between knowing life in 
its full thickness and activity, as one acquainted with its rue's and 
thee's and now's and here's, on the one hand, and knowing a trans- 
eoneeptual evaporation like the absolute, on the other, it seems to 
me that to choose the latter knowledge merely because it has been 
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named "philosophy" is to be superstitiously loyal to a name. But 
if names are to be used eulogistieally, rather let us give that of 
philosophy to the fuller kind of knowledge, the kind in which per- 
ception and conception mix their lights. 

As one who calls himself a radical empiricist, I can find no pos- 
sible excuse for not inclining towards Bergson's side. He and 
Bradley together have confirmed my confidence in non-' ' transmuted ' ' 
percepts, and have broken my confidence in concepts down. It seems 
to me that their parallel lines of work have converged to a sharp 
alternative which now confronts everybody, and in which the reasons 
for one's choice must plainly appear and be told. Be an empiricist 
or be a transconceptualist, whichever you please, but at least say 
why ! I sincerely believe that nothing but inveterate anti-empiricist 
prejudice accounts for Mr. Bradley 's choice ; for at the point where 
he stands in the article I have quoted, I can discover no sensible 
reason why he should prefer the way he takes. If he should ever 
take it into his head to revoke, and drop into the other valley, it 
would be a great day for English thought. As Kant is supposed 
to have extinguished all previous forms of rationalism, so Bergson 
and Bradley, between them, might lay post-Kantian rationalism 
permanently underground. 

"William James. 
Habvabd University. 



THE DURATION OF ATTENTION, REVERSIBLE PER- 
SPECTIVES, AND THE REFRACTORY PHASE 
OF THE REFLEX ARC 

IT would seem that one of the most assured conclusions of psy- 
chological research is about to be surrendered. The doctrine 
of the intermittent character of attention is proving to be only an 
"idol of the cave." Recent experiments on touch, electrical stimula- 
tion, and vision indicate that there is no fluctuation in the sensation 
if care is taken to exclude distracting stimuli, movements, twitch- 
ing, etc. 

The weak point in the old experiments, and in some of the new 
ones, is that only minimal stimuli can be employed— the weakest 
sounds, pressures, grays, electrical stimulations. Besides, the in- 
tensity of these can not always be kept uniform. It is rather curious, 
therefore, that most, if not nearly all, of the recent discussions of the 
question have entirely overlooked the contributions which the experi- 
mental study of reversible perspective illusions has already yielded, 
and the effective contributions which their study under improved 



